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Wirn such a background—a sky so wild andjhouse, the clustering stacks, the orchard treess 
wrathful, broken into fiery masses of turbulent} and every stable, barn, and shed,—standing out 
and lurid clouds, that change and waver, gloom] in bold, black, clear relief against that fiery and 
and glow as though they shone with some huge} tumultuous sky, and forming in their combina- 
conflagration’s fearful blaze—this most mis-sha-| tion as sweet a picture, reader, as you or we 
pen pile (that ever we should call it so!) putson| could wish to look upon. We have a hearty 
a look so foreign to its homely, every-day aspect,| liking for this odd, old, rambling, overgrow# 

that we scan our old acquaintauce’s familiar face| farm-house—a partiality that has grown and thris | 
(now darkened by the deepening gloom of even-! ven with our strengthening intimacy with inmates, 
ing) with somewhat of a sceptic’s eye; leaning] “ Bacuetors’ Hai!” we usedtocall it. Marry, | 
with facile pliancy, to the belief that some be-| it must change its appellation now. To think 
wildering, tricksey spirit has been here, and/| that ever such a fine, frank, free-hearted bache- 
wrought a metamorphosis with mischievous in-| Jor, as this our ancient comrade was, should for- 
tent to puzzle such poor wightsas we, who needs} sake his boon companions, renounce old habits, 
must wander forth, a full hour after sundown, to, and become—a married man. We scarcely can 
chirrup cheerily with ancient cronies, at the! forgive so serious a secession from the little knot 
hearth-stone endeared to us by many and many a| of which he was the head and front, wherein he 
well-remembered merry-making, ‘long, long| was supreme, a deiphnosophist of the first and 
ago.” Yet there are the tower-like stacks ‘of| finest water. He, too, that railed with such ex- 
chimneys, and there the little turret with its| ceeding mirthfulness against ‘ those tame, life- 
bell-less cupola, and there the uneven outline of| lacking animals, called husbands;” and now this 
the rugged roof, and the jutting profile of a dor-| valorous bachelor, this village Alcides, hath found 
mer window, the circular and massive pigeon-|an Omphale to bring him to her feet. Well-a- 
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day, ere long we shall mistrust the permanency 
and firmness of our own most settled prejudices 
and prepossessions. 

Yet must we own, if ever bachelor had cause 
to point with pride to her who won him from his 
celibate, Frank Harper had. Nor marvel we that 
he is now a happier as well as prouder man than 
in those boisterous times, which latterly have 
merged in calmer, wiser days. Lizzy Field (we 
cannot for the life of us forget her maiden name) 
when first we knew her, was mistress of a village 
school—her cottage nestling within a little elbow 
of the valley, that following the sinuous wander- 
ings of the Rib, winds eastward from the church 
at Thundridge to the Angler’s Haunt at Latch- 
ford. It was a leafy corner, a sort of lonely hol- 





Jow in the world’s huge hedge-row, just meet for | 


such a violet to blossom in. 
An orphan, and a poor one—those with whom 
community of poverty had placed her on a level, 


| 
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lonely ones. His housekeeper was growing old 
and deaf, and inactive withal. The roomy house 
appeared so void, and even the snuggery which 
he had fitted up with such especial care and nicety 
might, nay, surely would, be far more lightsome, 
ay, and pleasanter withal, if a young and pretty 
mistress were received within its walls. Was 
Frank Harper in love with our rustic beauty? 
Undoubtedly ; he was received, accepted, and by 
consent of village rumor, unanimously acknow- 
ledged to be the chosen suitor. Would the own- 
er of broad acres confer his name upon the poor 
schoolmistress? This latter was a question ru- 
mor would not take upon itself to answer, but 
met it ever with a look of wondrous gravity, 
shrugging its shoulders with a “hem!” as 
though it owned a secret which it did not care 
to publish. Whether this ambiguity was justifi- 
able will presently be learnt. 

One evening, flushed with wine, and fresh from 


pitied, while the wealthier of her neighbors be- | the raillery of some who simply ridiculed, and 
friended her. They raised a fund to educate the | some who really envied him, Frank paid a pro- 
daughters of their needy tenants—the laborers| mised, visit to the cottage, and—we marvel at him. 


whose cottages peep out from trim and well kept 
gardens, bordering the hollow lanes, or crown 
the more obtrusive knolls which skirt the valley, 
and at intervals appear to break its winding 
course—and gave to Lizzy the control of these 
young sun-browned damsels. And, by the way, 
it was amazing to observe how great an interest 
the brothers of the patronesses forthwith took in 
all that related to the management of this said 
school, how perseveringly they would persist in 
escorting their sisters to the cottage, and how re- 
peatedly it happened that these fair relatives felt 
called upon to chide them for the earnestness with 
which, when there, they bent their eyes upon its 
pretty mistress; so that the color came and went, 
mantling and melting away beneath her pure 
transparent skin, as rapidly as a young bird’s 
heart would beat beneath the boyish grasp.of its 
delighted captor. Yet Lizzy never dreamt that 
there was aught of such marked note and excel- 
Jency in those small features, that petite oval 
face, and those soft hazel eyes, as made the vil- 
lage school-mistress a standing toast with many 
a farmer’s son; nor nourished in her mind asoli- 
tary fancy that the most uncharitable could tor- 
ture into an imputation of vanity. Had it been 
so, perhaps, she would have taught her tongue 
reserve, imposed restraint upon a manner natural- 





ly joyous-hearted, unsuspecting, and ingenuous | 

—become a miser of her smiles, and tempered the | unreal, distasteful dream, in which he had been 
. . ° . . . . . 

winning sparkle of her eyes with a less vivacious | playing a reluctant part. 


fire. Unconsciously the pretty mistress of the 
Thundridge School made woful havoc with more 
hearts, and turned more heads than we have pa- 
tience to enumerate. Dazzled with a face which 
he had seen less frequently than heard of, our 
bachelor himself felt the icy envelop of uncon- 
cern, wherewith his heart had previously been 
crusted, melt gradually away beneath the sun- 
shine which came beaming from the face of Lizzy 
Field. Then, too, his bachelor acquaintance, 
from time to time, were marrying around him. 
His bachelor parties were falling off. He saw 
likenesses in little of those whilome single gen- 
tlemen springing up to make their whilome soli- 
tary hearthstones glad. Moreover, winter was 
at hand Its long evenings would be sometimes 





It must have been the wine, and not the man that 
spake. We will not. wrong him by the hint of 
a belief that sober manhood could have forgotten 
itself. Had he not sisters? Were they not like- 
wise orphans? Could hot and heady passion 
whelm totally in oblivion a brother’s feelings? 
In charity we let his words pass by, and find no 
record. Suffice it, that the quick and apprehen- 
sive spirit of the woman caught at the hidden 
meaning which he lacked the daring, the effron- 
tery explicitly to avow. Her eyes were light- 
ning—her mind a crown of startled and indignant 
feelings, finding imperfect vent in a torrent of im- 
petuous reproach—her heart the hot arena of a 
fierce and bitter strife betwixt love and hate, con- 
tempt and pity, sorrow and surprise. To find 
that such a leprous spot could taint Avs fair-seem- 
ing purpose—to learn that confidence, the strong 
love, the unfaltering faith of woman, had ‘been so 
misplaced, and could meet with such return— 
chilled, grieved, and, for a moment, terrified her. 
Far worse was it with him. Before the majesty 
of injured innocence, Frank Harper, stood rebu- 
ked, humbled, repulsed. He crossed the thres- 
hold of her cottage, strode hastily toward home, 
and when he could collect his scattered thoughts, 
call into play the better feelings of his nature, 


|and dispassionately exercise his sobered senses, 


would fain have shut the occurrence out, as some 


And now we overleap an interval of months, 
each with its little item of events to swell the 
general sum. Long, melancholy months—mo- 
notonous and wearisome were they to Lizzy 
Field. The bitter experience of so much perfidy 
and contemplated wrong saddened and depressed 
her. Duties became a matter of listless, automa- 
ton performance ; pleasures assumed the form of 
irksome tasks, shunned eagerly, and participated 
in with evident repugnance. All intercourse be- 
tween the cottage and the farm was, of course, 
peremptorily cut off. The retrospect to Frank 
was full of shame and unmitigated regret. It 
humbled—it enlightened him. His notions of the 
female character, sooth to say, had, up to that 
time, been strangely tinged with error. He had 
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admired its polished surface, but never pierced its 
depths; jested upon its apparent weakness, but 
knew nothing of its actual strength ; amused him- 
self with its frivolity, but was ignorant—pro- 
foundly ignorant—of the calm and settled seri- 
ousness of purpose, the self-sustained, intrepid 
resolution of which it could be capable, when 
exigence required. Homage, however, now sup- 
planted admiration, passion succumbed to princi- 
ple, and the acknowledgment of injury eventua- 
ted naturally in a desire for its atonement. 

To compass this, (a delicate and difficult em- 
bassy to venture on,) a skilful mediator—the 
penitent’s pet sister—volunieered her services. 
And even then, with “ with all appliances and 
means to boot,” we doubt if this apt mediator, 
urged though she was by affection for her brother 
and high esteem for Lizzy’s worth, would have 
gained her point, had it not been for certain sen- 
timents of pity which were beginning insensibly 
to mingle with the angry and contemptuous feel- 
ings that had at first possessed the latter’s mind, 
—certain faint hopes struggling against confirm- 
ed belief,—charitable wishes that were disposed 
to catch at any extenuating plea ;—wine, deliri- 
ous passion, ought to lessen the offence, and 
transiorm seeming forethought into unconsidered 
impulse. But whatsoever were the causes, the 
result was happy, the mediation eminently suc- 
cessful. 


* * + * * 


Joyously rung out the bells upon the sunny 
ninth of May, the day of Lizzy’s bridal, that cere- 
monial which was solemnly to seal the reconcili- 
ation between her lover and herself. The church 
tower heaved and swayed as though it were in- 
stinct with life; yet with as even, steady puls- 
ing, as a strong man’s chest might heave at every 
respiration of his lusty lungs. The sound went 
floating up the valley far and wide; it wandered 
into hollow lanes, and found a separate echo 
from each surrounding eminence—it filled the air 
with blithe, exhilarating music, and made the ve- 
ry sunshine seem more glad, the overarching 
heavens more blue, the earth more green, and 
kindled in the eyes of all who thronged the porch, 
lined the church-yard path, and clustered round 
the gates, to greet the egress of the wealthy far- 
mer and his pretty bride—a cheerful sparkle that 
said, as plainly and distinctly as a glistening eye 
could say, “« God bless them both !” 

Then we believe Frank Harper to have been, 
as at this moment we believe him stil] to be, as 
happy and as proud a husband as ever knelt be- 
side a young and blushing bride, poor in the or- 
dinary acceptation of the word, but rich in the 
wealth of an unsullied mind and virgin heart. 
The narrow education which outward circumstan- 
ces had so materially restricted in early life, has 
been since repaired by the acquisition of accom- 
plishments befitting the sphere in which her mar- 
rlage has entitled her to move. But still the un- 
assuming gentleness of manner—the innate no- 
bleness—all that previously conferred upon her 
character its dignity, attractiveness and strength 
~temain the same, unchanged and undiminished. 

ndeed, no one who, since the wedding of its 
roof, can regret that this old rambling pile has 
eased to be “ Bachelors’ Hall.” 








THE LOVER OF MUSIC TO THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 

On, friend, whom glad or gay we seek, 
Heaven-holding shrine! 

I ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 
And peace is mine. 

No fairy casket, full of bliss, 
Outvalues thee: 

Love only, wakened with a kiss, 
More sweet may be. 


To thee, when our full hearts o’erflow 
With griefs or joys, 

Unspeakable emotions owe 

. A fitting voice. 

Mirth flies to thee—and Love’s unrest— 
And Memory dear— 

And Sorrow, with its tighten’d breast, 
Comes for a tear. 


Oh! since no joys of human mould 
Thus wait us still, 

Thrice bless’d be thine, thou gentle fold 
Of peace at will. 

No change, no suilenness, no cheat 
In thee we find: 

Thy saddest voice is ever sweet, 
Thine answers kind. 


eee 


THE BLACK POCKET-BOOK, 
BY WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


Tue kingdom of Fife has been peculiarly the 
kingdom of the Scottish gipsies, where they have 
flourished most, where they have lingered long- 
est. It has been their hunting place, their city 
of refuge, their Sherwood forest, their Norwood 
retreat. Here has one hereditary band, in former 
times prosperous and proud, but now dejected 
and decayed, risen, flourished, and declined, till 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,” its num- 
bers have dwindled away, leaving only a broken 
and scattered remnant to preserve its manners, 
its characteristics, and its usages, undimmed and 
undegenerated among themselves, the only spe- 
cimens and representatives of their race. The 
annals of such a people must form a curious his- 
tory ; their chronicles, like their adventures, be- 


|ing peculiar to themselves, are of a strange, and 


wonderful description. Like all human narra- 
tives, their history is checkered with joy and sor- 
row, triumph and tribulation, fraud, oppression, 
and guilt; but to their lot has fallen a double 
share of all, and doubly interesting, and doubly 
exciting must therefore be their rae" A few of 
their unrecorded traditions, as well of a painful 
as of a pleasing nature, have fallen into my pos- 
session. The following is one of a humorous 
character, the recital of which I prefer to one of 
an opposite description, and I hope my readers 
will approve the preference. : 
Thomas Edmonstone, a substantial Fife yeo- 
man of the Jast century, having been very suc- 
cessful in his transactions one market-day at 
Dunfermline, was enabled to stuff his little black 
pocket-book with bank notes, til] its bulk exceed- 
ed so much its former dimensions, that the snap 
of the buckle was with difficulty prevailed upon 
to meet, on their usual friendly terms, its twin 
brother and natural compa:.ion, the clasp. The 
seemed to have taken a mutual dislike to eac 
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other; but Thomas at length succeeded in recon- 
ciling them. Thomas was in great good humor, 
as may naturally be imagined, and after having 
enjoyed a hearty guffaw or two, with some of the 
other farmers, his acquaintances, he was prepar- 
ing to retire from the market, when he was thus 
accosted by a tall, swarthy-complexioned man, in 
the dress of a drover of the better sort. 

** How’s a’ wi’ ye the day, Maister E’monstone? 
Odd, man, I’m glad to see ye, I’ve been seeking 
for ye ower the haill market !” 

“Weel, friend !” said Thomas, “‘ what dae ye 
want wi’ me, noo that ye’ve fund me ?” 

**Is your cattle a’ sold ?” asked the stranger. 

“Every hoof o’ them—a’ gane—stump and 
rump. I hae made a gude market the day.” 

“IT think sae,” was the reply; “and I maun 
look to be ser’ed some gate else.” 

So saying, the tall, swarthy-complexioned man, 
in the dress of a drover of the better sort, walked 
quickly away. 

*T dinna like the looks o’ that chield,” said 
Thomas to himself, as he slowly left the market- 
place. ‘I never saw him atween the een before, 
and he doesna seem to be a drover either—Guid 
forgi’e me! I ie a’s right!” he ejaculated, as 
his thoughts and his hand instinctively and simul- 
taneously reverted to his black pocket-book—but 
the nest was empty, the bird had flown, the black 
pocket-book had disappeared, and Thomas Ed- 
monstone stood like one suddenly transmuted in- 
to stone. At length he gave utterance to these 
broken exclamations : 

“Tm lost—I’m ruined—clean done—pocket- 
book and a’! I maun flee the country—Hoo can 
I lock my wife or my weans in the face, without 
my black pocket-book? Oh! black, black has 
it been to me! The de’il catch the lang ugly vil- 
lain by the neck! Gif I had him here but! odd, 
I'd mak’ him steal honest folk’s pocket-books. 
As gude’s a hunder and fifty pounds sterling, for- 
bye seventeen and saxpence in silver! He’s wel- 
come to that, howsomever, if he gies me back 
the pocket-book an’ the notes—but what am I to 
dae noo ?” 


This was a question much easier asked than 
answered ; and Thomas Edmonstone was not the 
man, in his present circumstances, to answer it 
either speedily or satisfactorily. He coulddo no- 
thing therefore but ejaculate to himself— 

“What amI to dae? my pocket-book gane, 
and my wife no here! Was there ever sic a 
misfortunate deevil as Tam Edmonstone is this 
day. Ill gang back to the market—I’ll send 
through the bellman! Fule! that I didna think 
o’ that suner! Ill hae oot the constables and 
the militia, and the fire drum and the water en- 
gines—a’ the toon shall hear o’t!” And with 
this magnanimous intention, Thomas Edmonstone 
returned to the market. 

In the meantime, his wife, having some little 
purchases to make, and not having been ready to 
accompany her husband when he left home in 
the morning, was on her road to Dunfermline. 
She had arrived within half a mile of the town, 
when she heard a sweet plaintive voice, singing, 
as it were to a child, and on approaching nearer, 
she could distinguish the words: 
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Sleep, baby, sleep: 
Though thy fond mother’s breast, 
Where thy young head reclines, 
Is a stranger to rest. 
But, oli: may soft slumber 
Descend on thine e’e, 
That the sorrow she feels, 
May be shared not by thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Thy father has gone 
On his perilous track, 
And thy mother will weep, 
Till he safely comes back ; 
But rest thee in peace, 
With soft sleep in thine e’e: 
Though the tear is in her's, 
That is shared not by thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Almost at the same moment she observed a 
young woman sitting alone in a lonely part of 
the road, nursing a child. As Mrs. Edmonstone 
came near her, she perceived that the young wo- 
man’s eyes were red with weeping. In the coun- 
try every person speaks to another; but were it 
not so, the disconsolate state in which the young 
woman appeared to be, awakened all the sympa- 
thy and kindliness of feeling of Mrs. Edmonstone’s 
nature. She therefore stopped, and addressed to 
her the homely but kind inquiry of, ‘* W hat’s the 
matter wi’ ye, lass ?” 

“Oh! my husband! my husband!” exclaimed 
the young woman, in a tone of bitter but repress- 
ed anguish: * He has gone into the market, and 
I trust and pray that he’ll not have occasion to re- 
pent his bargain.” 

“Ts that a’?” said Mrs. Edmonstone, “ why 
lassie! my husband has gane to the market tae, 
and let him alane for makin siccar bargains, Ise 
warrant his wife’ll no ha’e to greet her een oot 
for the bargains he maks.” 

“Oh! but,” replied the young woman, “you 
do not know whom you speak to, or what you 
speak about. Would that l were like you, good- 
woman, or that he was like your husband! but 
oh how widely different are our situations and 
destinies !” 

** Did you not hear it?” she said, partly rising 
and grasping Mrs. Edmonstone by the gown. 
“There, there again! shouts of uproar and ex- 
ultation! Oh, my God! they will murder him— 
no—no—it is over—it is nothing. If you knew 
what I have endured to-day, you would pity me, 
indeed you would! From morn until now I have 
sat on this cold, cold stone, with no one to smile 
on me, no one to comfort me, but my baby—and 
oh! the agony of my thoughts, the torture of my 
feelings! I have sat and watched the little birds 
as they flew about, chirping merrily, when my 
heart was bursting—breaking ; and I have wish- 
ed that I had wings like one of them, that I might 
fly away and forever be at rest. But where, 
where could I fly to, but to Aim, to nestle in his 
bosom, which, however cold to others now, still 
continues warm to me, and to his baby! and 
could his wife forsake him, when all—even his 
ain tribe—have gane against him ?—no! even in 
the hands of his enemies, with the chains around 
his limbs, and the rope around his neck, even 
then would I cling, would I cleave to him; and 
in that bitter moment of horror and despair, k 
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would testify to him and to the world, the depth, 
the intensity of my affection, and the strength 
and constancy of its endurance.” 

She paused; and Mrs. Edmonstone, who be- 
gan to think she was deranged, took the baby in- 
to her arms, and began to fondle it, as people do 
with children. The young woman continued. 

“T cannot endure this suspense—this torture 
no longer. For the last two hours every nerve 
has been strained, and stretched, and strung to 
the very uttermost. Every noise I hear fills me 
with alarm. If he does not come to me, I shall 
go to him !” 

She paused again, and then somewhat suddenly 
addressed Mrs. Edmonstone. 

* My good woman, might I request you to do 
me a favor ?” 

“Oh, ay !” was the answer, “ ony thing in my 
power—ony thing in reason.” 

“Just to take charge of my baby,” said the 
young woman, ‘till my return. I am going 
down to the market to seek my husband. I'll be 
back very soon.” 

“Oh, willingly!” said Mrs. Edmonstone, “ if 
you'll promise no to bide lang. I’ve business to 
dae in the toon mysel’; besides, I’ve to seek my 
ain husband, and it’]l no be very easy matter to 
find him. He'll be in some public likely wi’ his 
cronies beside him, and the gill-stoup before him; 
Tam likes his bead, especially on a market-day, 
—and what for no?” 

The young woman hastily but fondly kissed 
her infant. Mrs. Edmonstone inquired if it was 
like its father ? 

“Heaven forbid it ever should!” said the mo- 
ther with a shudder. 

“Eh! but it’s a bonny baby—a sweet wee 
lamb—I’ll just sit doon here, on the same stane 
ye war sittin’ on, till ye come back, sae that ye 
canna miss me.” 

“Thank ye—thank ye!” said the young wo- 
man; “and here take my cloak about ye till Ire- 
turn: you will perhaps feel cold, and I will not 
require it!” 

She threw the cloak on Mrs. Edmonsione’s 
shoulders and departed. 

The child finding itself in strange hands, soon 
became noisy and troublesome, and Mrs. Edmon- 
stone therefore set herself most assiduously to 
sing itasleep. Just as she had succeeded, and 
was making a comfortable bed for it on her knee,» 
a tall, swarthy-complexioned man, walked quick- 
ly past her, threw a black pocket-book into her 

p, and as quickly disappeared. 

“Eh! what's this?” said Mrs, Edmonstone, 
too much astonished to observe in what direction 
the stranger had gone; “ whaur can this ha’e 
come frae? It’s our Tam’s pocket-book, I de- 
clare! and what is better, fu’ o’ notes! Either it 
or me’s bewitched, | think. But odd! there’s 
something no right in the wind! I wish that 
limmer was back for her brat. I hope she doesna 
mean to leave the bairn wi’ mea’ thegither. Gude 
forgi’e me! I wonder how Tam wad look if | 
brought hame to him a wean that’s no my ain. 
That wad be waar than losing his pocket-book ! 
Ay, I thought there was something wrang about 
the wench, an’ I think yet that she is demented. 
I’se “y that she’s yane o’ the Showfolk, ta’en 








to bad habits—greeting in yon gate, and makin’ 


me greet tae; but I wonder what Tam will say 
to this kind o’ wark—it’s clean past my compre- 
hension. There’s ae thing clear, however, that 
he’s lost his pocket-book, and I’ve fund it.” 

W hatever might have been Mrs. Edmonstone’s 
suspicions of the young woman, they were dissi- 
pated by her return, and as soon as she saw her, 
she asked her if she had seen her husband. 

* Alas! no,” replied the young woman; “I 
sought for him everywhere, but I could hear no- 
thing of him.” 

« Weela weel,” said Mrs. Edmonstone, “ there 
is your cloak, and now I’ve but ae advice to gi’e 
ye, and that is, mak’ yourself scarce oot this place 
as soon as ye can, for we’re a’ honest folk here, 
and harbor neither robbers nor gipsey folk.” 

Mrs. Edmonstone hastened to the market, where 
she found her husband nearly in a state of dis- 
traction. He had made inquiry of everybody if 
they had seen aught of his pocket-book, but no 
one could give him any information on the sub- 
ject. As soon ashe perceived his wife, he pour- 
ed into her sympathetic ear the full existence of 
his misfortune. 

*‘T canna haud up my head after this!” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘* I may as weel die at ance at the back 
o’ some auld dyke—I’m clean ruined—pocket- 
book and a’!” 

«T's no sae bad’s that, Tam!” replied his wife; 
«* come awa frae the market, and I’I] tell ye some- 
thing that’ll maybe astonish ye: oots, come awa !” 
she continued, dragging him by the coat. 

“Get awa, woman!” said Thomas, “ is thisa 
time for your jikes an’ your astonishing stories ? 
W hat ye hae to say, can ye no say’t here. Odd, 
woman, ye’ll pit me mad.” 

«Ou, ay, Tam, but it'll be wi’ joy, lad. Come 
awa and hear my secret.” 

«‘D-—n yer secret!” said Thomas in a fury; 
«T°ll tell ye, ’'ve lost my pocket-book !” ; 

« And I tell ye I’ve fund it!” said his dearie, 
producing it, “and here it is!” : 

“So it is—the identical pocket-book!” cried 
Thomas. ‘‘ Whaur did ye get it—but ye’ll tell 
me a’ that again. Let’s see, though, if a’s safe! 
ten—twenty—thretty—forty—and three twenties 
is a hundred—and five tens is fifty—ou, ay! a’s 
safe—and I think, wife, ye deserve a new goun 
for yer luck. Come up to Herkes the Haber- 
dasher, and I'll treat ye to a braw ane!” 

So saying, he clasped his black pocket-book 
with an air of triumph, and with no less satisfac- 
tion gave his wife a smack that was heard over 
the whole market. Ever afterward, the story of 
the black pocket-book formed one of his most 
amusing stories, when he was disposed to treat 
his fireside circle with a hearty laugh—at his own 
expense. 


Ne eae ied 


SHAKSPERE’S TRIAL FOR POACHING. 


Tue moon was shining clearly in the starry sky, 
when William Shakspere, armed with John Hath- 
away’s gun, and accompanied by three or four of 
his associates to help to carry the game, crept 
cautiously theongh the shrubberies that skirted 
the park, where he knew deer in plenty were to 
be found. Hitherto all his shooting had been 
directed against small birds and coneys, but now 
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he looked for nobler spoil. Having made a long 
circuit to avoid being noticed, he came to a grove 
of thick trees—his companions keeping a little 
behind him—where, after he had advanced steal- 
thily along for about a hundred yards, he beheld 
a goodly company of fallow deer, some lying, 
some standing, and most of them cropping the 
herbage at the edge of the grove, where the open 
pasture sweeps up to the trees. Taking the 
wind in his face, the young deer-stealer crept 
from tree to tree, pausing behind each to mark if 
the game was disturbed, then proceeding noise- 
lessly in the same direction. He never remem- 
bered having felt such excitement—he could 
scarce breathe, he was so moved.- He had sin- 

led out the tallest buck of the herd, that stood 
ike a sentinel, a little nigher to him than the 
rest, seeming to sniff the air, and stamping with 
his foot as if he suspected some danger, and 
knew not whence it was coming. William 
Shakspere crouched behind the trunk of a neigh- 
boring tree, as still as a stone, afraid that the 
very Baoting of his heart would betray him. His 
companions laid themselves down in the grass as 
soon as they caught sightof the deer. He peep- 
ed from behind his hiding place, and beheld the 
buck quietly cropping the herbage with his back 
toward him. He then looked at his gun, and 
saw everything was as it should be. His great 
anxiety now was to reach an old decayed stump 
—the ruin of what had once been the finest of 
the whole grove—which lay between him and 
his game. He issued from his hiding place as if 
his life depended on the quietness of his footsteps, 
and to his wondrous satisfaction succeeded in 
gaining the desired place without being discov- 
ered. Yet it was manifest the buck was in some 
way alarmed, for the young deer-stealer had 
scarce concealed himself when he turned sharply 
round, looking now in this direction and now in 
that, and stamping with more violence than be- 
fore. The stump was completely open from the 
direction in which the youthful Shakspere ap- 
proached it; and inside were seats all round, for 
it was so large it would accommodate many; 
just under the bench a hole had been knawed or 
broken away, and to this he cautiously raised 
his head as he lay his full length on the ground— 
then lifted he the barrel of his gun, and as the 
deer was glancing suspiciously in the direction of 
his concealment, he took a fair aim at his open 
breast and fired. The whole herd disappeared in 
a moment. 

* Bravo, Will!” cried one of his companions, 
hastily running up to the spot, “ thou hast killed 
the delicatest bit of venison I have seen this 
many a day.” 

Sure enough, the buck lay ata little distance 
from where he stood awhile since, shot through 
the heart. Overjoyed at their success, they bound 
his four legs together, intending to carry him 
away on a long thick staff they had brought with 
them. 

“Run! Will, run! Here be the keepers!” all 
at once shouted another of them; and on the in- 
stant, as if they had wings to their legs, every 
one ran in different directions. The young Shak- 
spere caught up his gun to follow their example, 
without loss of time, but he found himself in the 
grasp of two stout fellows, with whom he soon 





saw it was useless struggling. These were the 
two sons of Sampson, the gamekeeper, who, with 
their father, had been watching from behind the 
trees the whole scene ; and not caring to pursue 
the others, they pounced upon the unlucky deer. 
stealer in the very act of committing his offence, 
Sampson carried the slain deer and the gun, and 
his sons bore their prisoner to the lodge at Daisy 
Hill. They abused him somewhat at first, but he 
managed te gain on their good will as they pro- 
ceeded ; and when they arrived at the place where 
they intended confining him till they could take 
him before the justice at a proper hour in the 
morning, the father ordered a tankard of ale to 
refresh himself withal. 

Who should bring it in but his fair acquaint- 
ance, Kate, the gamekeeper’s pretty niece, whom 
he had met many times since he first had sight of 
her when she waited on him at Sir Thomas Lucy’s. 
She was famously surprised, I doubt not, at be- 
holding him there,and more so when she learned 
what occasion brought him; but she had the wit 
not so much as to recognize him before her uncle 
and cousins. As for the culprit, as he believed 
his punishment would be but trifling, the offence 
was generally considered so slight, he took the 
matter very pleasantly, and so amused his captors 
by his merry jests and his excellent famous sing- 
ing, that they ordered jug after jug of ale, and 
sung their songs and made their jests, and swore 
he was the drollest knave they ever came anigh. 
Each of these men drank without stint, and Kate 
seemed to take care they should have as much as 
they could fancy ; but their prisoner sipped spar- 
ingly, and the result was, in two or three hours 
after his capture, Sampson and his sons were 
snoring in their chairs, and their prisoner was 
conveyed out of the chamber by his kind con- 
federate. 

I doubt though she would have shown him any 
such good service had she known that he was to 
be married that very day, for she gave him no 
lack of signs she was more than ordinary fond of 
him. What passed between them the few min- 
utes she detained him in the kitchen, hath never 
been correctly ascertained, therefore I cannot de- 
scribe it to the courteous reader—but at the last 
moment of it she helped him to put the slain 
deer, there lying, to hang by his gun, over his 
shoulder—then she opened the door for him— 
and then he made the best of his way homeward. 


Your master is to be married to-day ? 
Else all this rosemary is lost. 
MIDDLETON. 
Come strew apace. Lord! shall I never live 
To walke to church on flowers? 0 ’tis fine 
To see a bride trip to the church so lightly, 
As if her new choppines would scorn to brush 
A silly flower. BaRRY. 
A parliarment member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrowe, in London an asse. 
SHAKSPERE. 
Off my painted honor! ' 
Whilst with vain hopes our faculties we tire, 
We seem to sweat in ice, and freeze in fire. 
WEBSTER. 


“Oh, my Christian conscience, the monstrous- 
ness of this world passeth belief!” exclaimed 
Oliver Dumps, in his miserablest manner, as he 
flung himself into a seat in the chimney cornet 
of the widow Pippin’s comfortable kitchen—a 
place he seemed more partial to than any other in 
all Stratford. 
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«Why, what’s i’ the wind now, master consta- | 


ble ?” inquired the laughing widow as she brought 
her visitor his customary tankard, dressed more 
gayly than she had been seen for many years. 

The melancholy Dumps looked up to her jolly 
features and sighed again. “’Tis a villainous 
wayld, that’s the truth on’t,” said he, shaking his 
head very wofully. 

“Villainous fiddlestick !” replied his merry com- 
panion. ‘“ By my fackings, the world be a right 
pleasant world, and 1s as full of delectable jests 
as world can be.” 

* Only think of young Will Shakspere taking 
to deer-stealing,” observed the constable, gravely. 

“Who? Will Shakspere!” cried the widow, 
with a look of exceeding astonishment. 

“Taken by the keepers in the very fact,” re- 
plied Oliver Dumps. ‘* Conveyed by them to the 

odge at Daisy Hill, for the night. Made his| 





escape in a most unaccountable manner, carrying | 
off the deer he had slain, and the gun he had 
done it with. Sir Thomas Tucy hath issued a 
warrant for his apprehension, I have it to execute 
on him without delay ; and hearing he is at John 
Hathaway’s cottage, about to be married, ain 
going there to carry him before his worship.” 

“Tilly vally! thou art jesting, master consta- 
ble,” exclaimed the other. ‘ Will Shakspere is 
not like to do any thing of the sort, I will be 
bound for it.” 

The queen’s proper officer looked at his pouch, 
took out a folded piece of paper, and gave into 
her hands. 

* That’s the warrant,” said he. 

* An honest neighbor, that is now in my par- 
lor, shall read it to me, seeing I cannot read a 
word of it myself,” answered the widow Pippins : 
“and as I am going to John Hathaway’s as soon 
as I have got on my hat and mufller, if thou wilt 
wait a brief while, we will walk together.” The 
constable promised to wait any reasonable time, 
for in truth he was well pleased to have her com- 
pany: he, as many shrewdly imagined, having 

ong been seeking to be her sixth husband ; and 
thereupon the widow went to get the warrant 
explained to her. 


A short time before this took place, a proces- 
sion moved from the yeoman’s cottage, in the 
direction of the church, which, methinks, de- 
serveth here to be setdown. First rode an old 
churl, blowing off such a peal on his bagpipes as 
if he was determined to expend his wind as quick- 
ly as he could, his long pipes and his cap decked 
with rosemary—then followed a merry company 
of lusty lads and bold bachelors of the neighbor- 
hood, two and two, in their holiday jerkins, 
every one clean trussed, with a blue buckram 
bride lace upon a branch of rosemary, upon his 
left arm, on horses of all sorts and colors; Wil- 
liam Shakspere, the bridegroom, riding at their 
head in a new suit of frolic green, gayly decked 
with ribbons, with a branch of rosemary at his 
cap, and a true love poesy at his breast ; and on 
each side rode a bridesman, in tawny worsted 
jackets, straw hats on their heads with a steeple 
crown, and harvest gloves on their hands, simi- 
larly appointed with ribbons, rosemary and po- 
sies. All the way he went, the bridegroom pulled 





off his cap courteously to the spectators, who, 





seeing so gallant a youth, could not help loudly 


greeting him with their good wishes. 

Then came a company of morris-dancers on 
foot, jingling it very prettily, with a most moving 
accompaniment of pipe and tabor. After them, 
six fair maidens in fair white court-pins and 
orange tawny kirtles, garlanded with wreaths of 
wheat, finely gilded, on their heads, and casting 
of flowers, by handfuls, out of small wicker bas- 
kets, gayly decked for the occasion. Then came 
the two bridemaids, most daintily tired, carrying 
before them each a large spice cake, followed by 
the bride’s brother, a fair boy, carrying himself 
very bravely, choicely appareled, bearing the 
parcel-gilt bride-cup, full of sweet ippocras, with 
a goodly branch of rosemary gilded and hung 
about with ribbons of all colors streaming in the 
wind; next came Anne Hathaway, the blushing 
blooming bride—her appareling of appropriate 


| whiteness, rarely garnished with ribbons and 


flowers, her hair curiously combed and pleited, 
and crowned with a garland of white roses—an- 
swering very gracefully the hearty salutations of 
her neighbors. On each side of her walked a 
fair boy, with bride laces and rosemary tied about 
his silken sleeves. After these, several musi- 
cians, with flutes, sackbuts, and other delicate 
instruments, made excellent music. Then rode 
the father of the bride, between the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, in their holiday gar- 
ments, with no lack of proper garnishing; and 
lastly, came the friends invited to the bridal, 
also wearing of their best suits, decorated with 
bride laces and rosemary. 

In this order they reached the church ata slow 
pace, where the priest soon did his office for them ; 
the bride-cup was then emptied by the company 
to the health and happiness of the new-married 
folks; and they returned in much the same fash- 
ion as they went, save that the bride rode on a 
pillion behind the bridegroom. John Hathaway’s 
dwelling would scarce hold the guests; but the 
managed to accommodate themselves pretty well, 
for every room was thrown open, filled with a 
most bountiful provision of things for conven- 
ience and honest cheer, beside which there lay 
the orchard, the paddock, and the garden, for any 
that chose out-of-door pastime. The revels that 
followed exceed description—all sorts of games 
were going on in every direction—here a blind 
harper singing of ballads to a well-pleased audi- 
ence, of all ages—there ay | young people, 
sitting in a circle with one in the midst, playing 
at hunt the slipper—another set at barley-break 
—a third at a dance—the old, the young, the 
middle-aged, maidens and bachelors, husbands, 
wives, widows, and widowers, striving all they 
could toenjoy the pleasant humor of the hour. 

Among the company were many of the cour- 
teous reader’s old acquaintances ; for in the prin- 
cipal chamber were Master Alderman Malmsley, 
and his neighbor Master Alderman Dowlas, like 
marvelous proper husbands as they were, attend- 
ing on their still comely good-humored wives— 
there was the widow Pippins, with a famous 
laughing countenance, that seemed to savor of a 
jest—there was honest John Shakspere, and his 
matronly sweet wife, looking such satisfaction as 
’tis impossible to describe—there was the manly 
yeoman, going about with his sly pleasantry, more 
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manifest than ever, as he looked to see all were 
enjoying themselves to their heart’s content— 
there was the blooming bride, and there the gal- 
lant bridegroom, in exquisite content with them- 
selves and the whole world—and with these also 
were many others, whose names I have forgot- 
ten. Still one more requireth my notice, and he 
was no other than Oliver Dumps, who sat ina 
corner, looking monstrous miserable, though each 
of the prettiest women was ever coming to him 
with all manner of delicacies, pressing him to 
partake of them, and smiling on him as she smiled 
on no one else in the room. But the more good 
cheer he made, the more miserable he looked. 
Tn fact, he was not at all at his ease. He wished 
to prove himself the queen’s proper officer, with- 
out favor of any person, and yet he liked not 
interrupting the mirth of so bountiful a company. 

It appeared as if there was some conspiracy 
among the women—doubtless set on by the merry 
widow, who seemed very busy among them, whis- 
pering, laughing, and pointing to the constable— 
for they would not allow him to remain by him- 
self a moment, and kept insisting so winningly 
on his drinking the delicious draughts they 
brought, that he found he could do nothing, save, 
with a pitiful sighing, the performing of their re- 
quests. At last, with a sudden great effort, he 
broke from a circle of them, and gravely walked 
up to the bridegroom. To the marvel of the 
greater number of the guests, he claimed William 
Shakspere as his prisoner, and commanded him 
to accompany hii on the instant to his worship 
the justice. 

‘Eh! what dost say ?”? exclaimed John Hatha- 
way, advancing hurriedly, with divers others, 
there present, to know the meaning of such 
strange behavior. 

** Deer stealing !” hiccupped the constable, ev- 
idently with his senses somewhat confused by 
the many draughts of strong wine he had been 
forced to swallow, yet holding himself up with 
what he considered to be the true dignity of the 
queen’s proper officer. 

“‘ Nay, it cannot be, worthy Master Dumps,” 
= Mistress Malmsey, coaxingly,on one side of 

him. 

“Tis a mistake, depend on’t, sweet sir,” added 
Mistress Dowlas, in an equally insinuating man- 
ner. 

** Don’t believe in any thing of the sort, good 
Oliver,” said one of the buxom bridemaids, pull- 
ing him affectionately by the arm. 

**Tis impossible so sensible a person as you 
are can give ear to so incredible a story,” said 
another, taking a like pretty liberty with his 
other elbow. Oliver Dumps heard all these se- 
ducing expressions, and glanced from one to the 
other of the bewitching aspects of the speakers, 
with a monstrous struggling in his breast, and 
then with a becoming gravity, as he thought, took 
a paper from his enh 

**Here’s the warrant,” answered he. John 
Hathaway received the paper from him, unfolded 
it, and commenced, in an exceeding droll manner, 
reading a ballad there printed, which was famous 
popular at the time, beginning— 

‘* Alas, my love! you do me wrong, 
To cast me off discourteously ; 


And I have loved you so long, 
Delighting in your company. 
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Greensleeves was all my joy, 
Greensleeves was my delight, 
Greensleeves was my hart of gold, 
And who but Lady Greensleeves ?” 


Oliver Dumps looked quite confounded, for he 
saw the jest that the merry widow had played 
upon him. The laughing and joking of those 
around him he took as pleasantly as he could, 
which in sooth was rather of a miserable sort— 
for he liked not confessing how he had been 
tricked; and the end of it was, the queen’s pro- 
per officer allowed himself to join in the festivity 
of the day, as regardless of warrants and justices, 
as though he intended to play the constable no 
more. However, the affair of the deer-stealing 
went not off so quietly. Sir Thomas Lucy when 
he heard of it was ina terrible rage, and when 
he found the offender was not brought before him, 
he waxed more wroth than before. Other war- 
rants were issued, and other constables employed, 
and the next morning the young deer-stealer was 
dragged into the justice-room, followed by such 
of his friends who had gained knowledge of his 
capture. The news, however, soon spread, and 
occasioned a notable commotion. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of Jem- 
my Catchpole when he beheld his clerk brought 
before ‘him in custody on such a charge; but 
being a shrewd man, he did not so much as re- 
cognize him. ‘The justice entered into the charge 
with much the same formalities as had been ex- 
hibited by him and his attendants on a previous 
occasion ; abusing of the prisoner with great bit- 
terness, and allowing of none to say a word in 
his defence. The evidence of the keepers proved 
the offence beyond all contradiction, and when 
Sir Thémas demanded of the offender to give up 
the names of all those who were participating 
with him in the offence, and the latter would not 
tell the name of so much as one person, the jus- 
tice broke out in such a passion, there never was 
the like. This the prisoner endured with a com- 
posure which exasperated the other the more, as 
it seemed so like holding him in contempt, and 
setting his authority at naught. He threatened 
him with the pillory, the whipping-post, and even 
the gibbet, but still William Shakspere was not 
to be got to betray his companions. He smiled 
at the threats, and, with a fearless aspect, confes- 
sed he alone had committed the offence, and that 
he was ready to receive the punishment. 

The constables, keepers, and serving-men, look- 
ed awe-struck at what they considered to be the 
‘sto apogls horrible impudency, in so behaving be- 
ore so great a man as his worship; and the poor 
justice seemed scarce in his right senses, he spoke 
so fast, and in so tearing a passion—a last, swear- 
ing it was a great pity he could not ony 80 
abominable a villain, he got from the little law- 
yer the fullest punishment, provided by the statute 
of Elizabeth for such offences, which was the 
infliction of a fine, treble the value of the veni- 
son, an imprisonment for three months in the 
county jail, and security for good behavior for 
seven years; to the which he presently sentenced 
the offender. The youthful Shakspere cared only 
for the imprisoning part of the sentence, as he 
felt it hard to be separated from his wife, and he 
scarce married to her—but he could not allow 
himself to say anything in mitigation of punish- 
ment, although his father and father-in-law did 
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so for him—and the latter offered to pay the fine, 
and the two aldermen, his father’s old friends, 
came forward as his security; nevertheless, his 
worship, so far from according with what was 
required, abused the parties heartily for saying 
aught of the matter, and bade them out of his 
— straight, or they should all to prison to- 
ether. 

. There were few persons who heard of the sen- 
tence, but were famously indignant a mere youth- 
ful frolic should meet with such heavy punish- 
ment, and many of the prisoner’s companions 
swore he should never to prison if they could 
prevent it. Never had there been such a ferment 
in Stratford before. All abused Sir Thomas Lucy 
for his unwarrantable behavior, and unreasonable 
severity—and both men and women took it as 
monstrous so young acouple should be thrust 
asunder for so trifling a cause. For all this the 
youthful Shakspere, gyved like a felon, and 
guarded by two constables, was sent off to War- 
wick jail. No one seemed in any way surprised 
when intelligence was bruised abroad that they 
had scarce got a mile from Charicote, when the 
constables were set upon and soundly cudgeled, 
and the prisoner carried off in triumph, by sun- 
dry unknown persons with blackened faces. 
Certes, such was the case. The young husband 
had been rescued by divers of his companions, 
relieved of his fetters, and brought back to his 
distressed wife. 


ee een 


SONG. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 
Away Down East, where the pumpkins grow, 
And the girls are fair and merry, 
Lives a lass as pure as the mountain snow, 
With lips like a bursting cherry: 
And oft when the moonbeams wake above, 
And the fox has left his cover, 
She leaves her cot, like a timid dove, 
And flies to embrace her lover. 


Oh brave and true is her first-love’s choice, 
And his heart’s the throne of honor ; 

And her ear drinks music from his voice, 
As his gaze grows warm upon her. 

And the evening breeze, and quivering leaf, 
And the glim’ring eyes of heaven, 

Are witnesses of her fond belief, 
As his ardent vows are given. 


There’s not such another pair in Maine, 
As Ruth and her handsome Harry; 

And she says, ere winter comes again, 
He has promised her to marry. 

Yet she thinks that courtship’s hours are sweet, 
And ‘tis fine to have a lover, 

And almost dreads when their hands must meet, 
And those charming scenes be over. 





FIORILLO’S FIDDLESTICK. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE ROVER. 


Dvrine the eighteenth century, among the noble- 
men in London, most remarkable for their love of 
Music, the Baron de Bayge ranked the first. That 
excellent man found music in everything; if a 
door creaked on its hinges, if a pee made a 


Sonorous rumbling as it slid along the floor, im- 





mediately our melomane would seize his memo- 
randum-book, and note down the correspondin 
musical inflexions; in fine, there was notastroll- 
ing merchant in the London streets whose favor- 
ite cry was not inscribed in the collection of the 
Baron de Bayge. Our baron’s musical education 
was very superficial; he was also obliged to 
have recourse to one third for the purpose of 
noting down suitably all the sounds that figured 
either well or ill in his mnsical memorandum 
book. 

After having several times changed his musi- 
cal secretaries he had at last attached to him the 
celebrated Fiorillo, an Italian violinist of reat 
talent, and as simple and candid as most of his 
countrymen are wily and cunning. 

The baron notwithstanding the three hours he 
dayly devoted to the study of the violin, could 
not play correctly, and his harmonicidical hand 
was forever entangled in the mournful flats. 

Fiorillo despaired and knew not what to do. 
At last one day the Baron de Bayge throwing his 
violin upon the floor cried with fury: “ Yes, I 
have already withheld myself too long; but, pa- 
tience, the flats will lose nothing by waiting.” 

“« W hat do you mean, my lord ?” cried Fiorillo, 
astonished, 

*«‘T mean that from this very night, I will make 
a motion in the house of lords that they order all 
composers hereafter to suppress flats from their 
music, under pain of a heavy fine.” 

“Oh! Oh!” said Fiorillo, bursting into alaugh, 
“the proposition would be amusing !” 

‘“‘ It would at least be moral, sir,” replied the 
baron with dignity. ‘ Have we nota law against 
swearing ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Well, if the flats did not exist, I would not 
have violated it a thousand times since I have 
been learning the violin.” 

When the baron, after studying three success- 
ive years, was able to play passably, and to exe- 
cute properly a solo from Jarnovich, all save the 
flats, he informed Fiorillo that he was resolved 
that‘all his friends should enjoy the first fruits of 
his new talent, and accordingly he ordered him 
to organize a concert for the following Saturday. 

The baron sent notes of invitation to the 
princes of the royal family, the grand dignitaries 
of the kingdom, the presidents of the two houses, 
and the lord mayor of the city of London. His 
originality was so well known among the higher 
classes, that each one accepted the invitation with 
mischievous pleasure. 

At last the day of the concert arrived. 

Fiorillo was pensive and ate but little, notwith- 
standing the kind invitation that the baron’s 
neice reiterated as she breakfasted alone with 
him. 

“What ails you, dear maestro ?” asked Miss 
Betty. 

*« Alas! Mademoiselle,” answered the poor pro- 
fessor, “I fear that his lordship will, this night, 
hazard my twenty honorable years of professor- 
ship !” 

“What! is it but that Mr. Fiorillo! is not 
your reputation already established? Believe me, 
place youre on the side of the Jaughers, which 
to-night will be the strongest.” 

Fiorillo, notwithstanding the encouragements 
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of Miss Betty, assisted at the rehearsal for the 
concert, with a mortal apprehension. 

When the moment in which the baron was to 
play his part had arrived, he mounted with his 

ead erect, the elevated platform intended for 
those who played the solos, and without waiting 
till the tutt? had commenced, he attacked most 
unmercifully his squeaking treble string. 

What a frightful din. But the musicians were 
paid to find great talent in the baron, and the ap- 
plause he received though given with a somewhat 
ironical exultation, rendered him the happiest of 
men. So far all went well; °but when at night 
the baron perceived among those he had invited 
the brother of the king, an excellent violinist, 
and his cousin the Duchess of Cambridge, who 
was supposed to be the first musician of her time, 
he was seized with an insurmountable panic, and 
sought Fiorillo, but he had left that afternoon 
and his servant did not know what had become 
of him. 

“Come,” said the baron, “ my lot is cast; I 
must play, whatever it cost me !—but at least I 
will use my master’s fiddlestick, since regardless 
of me, he abandons me at this moment.” 

At last the concert commenced with a magnifi- 
cent chorus from Handel, which met with great 
success; then La Menzotti sung divinely an air 
from Paesiello, and was brought back in triumph 
to her seat. The order of the programme now 
announced the baron’s solo ; he approached trem- 
bling, saluted the august assembly, and the or- 
chestra began the tutti that generally precedes all 
pieces destined to show off a virtuoso. The baron 
executed with admirable vigor and firmness the 
The whole assembly 


opening of his concerto. 
who had come with the intention of ridiculing 


him, remained stupefied with astonishment. But 
it was siill greater when the baron played a de- 
lightful vitanelle that was thrown among the diffi- 
culties of his piece like a fragrant violet in the 
midst of a bush of thorns! Each one arose wav- 
ing his handkerchief, while the name of the 
Amphytrion was mingled with the most noisy 
bravos. The poor lord experienced a strange 
emotion; his knees trembled under him and his 
forehead was covered with perspiration. 

On the following day the valet de chambre of 
the Baron de Bayge on looking over the instru- 
ments that had been used at the concert, noticed that 
the hair of a costly fiddlestick was covered with 
a thick coatof candle grease. Astonished at this 
peculiarity he took it to his master, who, also 
much puzzled sent for Fiorillo, and showed him 
the fiddlestick, saying : “* My dear master, here is 
your fiddlestick, it was of great service to me 
yesterday, for without it I should not have been 
named president of the house of lords. Leave it 
with me as a souvenir, and accept of this present 
for love of me.” Saying these latter words, the 
baron handed Fiorillo the grant of a pension for 
life of one hundred pounds sterling. 

‘* But, tell me,” added the baron, “* whence comes 
it that this fiddle stick is in such a condition ?” 

Fiorillo lowered his head without daring to an- 
swer. 

“Uncle,” said Miss Betty, “‘ Mr. Fiorillo was 
hidden behind a screen, and it was he who played 
while you were so skilfully scraping your fiddle- 
stick without rosin !” 





“What a strange effect of self love !” cried 
the baron, who above all had much wit, “I was 
so excited yesterday night, that I thought it was 
I who was executing such beautiful pieces. Come, 
I am not jealous of you my dear Fiorillo, and [ 
double your pension on account of the stratagem 
which has saved my honor‘as virtuoso. But, [ 
see it, I must stop here, and never again play the 
violin, that this adventure may not get abroad. 
The baron kept his word; he gave up forever 
his favorite instrument; but in order to compen- 
sate for it he collected the inflexions of voice of 
the orators of the house of lords. T. 3: 8. 3H. 





THE WANDERING JEW: 
OR THE MAGICIAN’S VISITOR. 


Ir was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and 
the shades of even were beginning to gather 
over the city of Florence, when a low quick rap 
was heard at the door of Cornelius Agrippa, and 
shortly afterward a stranger was introduced into 
the apartment in which the philosopher was sit- 
ting at his studies. 

The stranger, although finely formed, and of 
courteous demeanor, had a certain indefinable air 
of mystery about him, which excited awe, if in- 
deed it had not a repellant effect. His years it 
was difficult to guess, for the marks of youth 
and age were blended in his features in a most 
extraordinary manner. There was not a furrow 
in his cheek, or a wrinkle on his brow, and his 
large black eye beamed with all the brilliancy 
and vivacity of youth, but his stately figure was 
bent apparently beneath the weight of years; 
his hair, although thick and clustering, was gray, 
and his voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its 
tones were of the most ravishing and soul- 
searching melody. His costume was that of a 
Florentine gentleman; but he held a staff like 
that of a painter in his hand, and a silken sash, 
inscribed with oriental characters, was bound 
around his waist. His face was deadly pale, but 
every feature of it was singularly beautiful, and 
its expression was that of profound wisdom, min- 
gled with poignant sorrow. : 

«¢ Pardon me, learned sir,” said he, addressing 
the philosopher, “ but your fame has traveled 
into all lands, and has reached all ears, and I 
could not leave the fair city of Florence without 
seeking an interview with one who is its greatest 
boast and ornament.” : 

“‘ Youare right welcome, sir,” returned Agrip- 
pa; ‘but I fear that your trouble and curiosity 
will be illy repaid. I am simply one, who, in- 
stead of devoting my days to the acquirement of 
wealth and honor, have passed long years in 
painful and unprofitable study, in endeavoring to 
unravel the secrets of nature and initiating my- 
self in the mysteries of the occult sciences. 

“Talkest thou of long years?” echoed the 
stranger, and a melancholy smile played over his 
features, “thou, who hast scarcely seen four 
score since thou left thy cradle, and for whom 
the quiet grave is now waiting eager to clasp 
thee in her sheltering arms! I was among the 
tombs to-day—the still solemn tombs; I saw 
them smiling in the last beams of the setting sun. 
When I was a boy I used to wish to be like that 
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sun, his career, so long, so bright, so glorious. 
But to-night I thought it was better to slumber 
among those tombs, than to be like him. To- 
night he sunk behind the hills, apparently to re- 
pose, but to-morrow he must renew his course, 
and run the same dull and unwearied, but toil- 
some and unquiet race. There is no grave for 
him, and the night and morning dews are the 
tears that he sheds over his tyrannous destiny.” 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of 
external nature and of all her phenomena, and 
had often gazed upon the scene which the stran- 
ger described, but the feelings and ideas which it 
awakened in the mind of the latter were so differ- 
ent from any thing which he had himself experi- 
enced, that he could not help, fora season, gazing 
upon him in speechless wonder. His guest, how- 
ever, speedily resumed the discourse. 

* But I trouble you :—to my purpose in making 
this visit. I have heard strange tales of a won- 
drous mirror, which your potent art has enabled 
you to construct, in which whoever looks may 
see the distant or the dead, on which he is desir- 
ous again to fix his gaze. My eyes see nothing 
in this outward visible world which can be pleas- 
ing to their sight. The grave hasclosed over all 
Iloved. Time has carried down its stream every 
thing that once contributed to my enjoyment. 


The world is a vale of tears, but among all the | 


tears which water that sad valley, not one is shed 
for me—the fountain in my own heart, too, is 
dried up. I would again look upon the face I 
loved. I would see that eye more bright and 
that step more stately than the antelope’s; that 
brow, the broad smooth page on which God had 
inscribed his fairest characters ; I would gaze on 
all I loved and all I lost. Such a gaze would be 
dearer to my heart than all the world has to offer 
me, except my grave.” 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had 
such an effect upon Agrippa, (who was not used 
to exhibit his miracle of art to the eyes of all who 
desired to look into it, although he was often 
tempted by exorbitant presents and high honors 
to doso,) that he readily consented to grant the 
request of his extraordinary visitor. 

“Who wouldst thou see ?” he inquired. 

* My child, my own sweet Miriam,” answered 
the stranger. 

Cornelius immediately caused every ray of the 
light of the heavens to be excluded from the 
chamber, placed the stranger on his right hand 
and commenced chanting in a low soft tone, and 
in a strange language, some lyrical verses, to 
which the stranger thought he heard occasionally 
a response, but it was a sound so faint and indis- 
tinct that he hardly knew whether it existed any 
where but in his own fancy. As Cornelius con- 
tinued his chant, the room gradually became illu- 
minated, but whence the light proceeded it was 
impossible to discover. At length the stranger 
perceived a large mirror which covered the whole 
of the extreme end of the apartment, and over 
the surface of which a dense haze or cloud seem- 
ed to be rapidly passing. 

“ Died she in wedlock’s holy bands ?” inquired 
Cornelius. 

“ She was a virgin, spotless as the snow.” 

“How many years have passed away since the 
grave closed over her ?” 


A cloud gathered over the stranger’s brow, and 
he answered somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ Many more 
than I now have time to number.” 

“ Nay,” said Agrippa, “ but I must know—for 
every ten years that have elapsed since her death, 
once must I wave this wand; and when I wave 
it for the last time, you will see her figure in yon 
mirror.” 

** Wave on, then,” said the stranger, and groan- 
ed bitterly ; “* wave on, and take heed that thou 
be not weary.” 

Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest 
with something of anger, but excused his want 
of courtesy on the ground of the probable extent 
of his calamities. He then waved his magic 
wand many times, but to his consternation, it 
seemed to have lost its virtue. Turning again to 
the stranger, he exclaimed : 

‘*Who, and what art thou, man? Thy pres- 
| ence troubles me. According to all the rules of 
|my art, this wand has already described twice 
/two hundred years, still has the surface of that 
| mirror experienced no alteration. Say, dost thou 
|mock me, and did no such person ever exist as 
thou hast described to me ?” 

** Wave on, wave on!” was the stern and only 
reply which this interrogatory extracted from the 
stranger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was 
himself a dealer in wonders, began now to be ex- 
cited, and a mysterious feeling of awe forbade 
him to desist from the waving of his wand, as 
he doubted not the sincerity of his visitor. As 
|his arm grew slack, he heard the deep solemn 
| tones of the stranger exclaiming, “‘ Wave on, 
wave on!” and at length, after his wand, accord- 
ing to the calculations of his art, had described a 
period of about twelve hundred years, the cloud 
cleared away from the surface of the mirror, and 
the stranger, with an exclamation of delight, 
arose, and gazed rapturously on the scene which 
was there represented. An exquisitely rich and 
romantic prospect was before lim. In the dis- 
tance rose lofty mountains crowned with cedars, 
a rapid stream rose in the middle, and in the fore- 
ground were seen camels grazing: a rill trickling 
by in which some sheep were quenching their 
thirst, and a lofty planetree, beneath whose shade 
a young female of exquisite beauty, and richly 
habited in the costume of the East, was sheltering 
herself from the rays of the noontide sun. 

“°Tis she! ’tis she!” said the stranger; and 
he was rushing toward her. ‘ Forbear, rash 
man, to quit this spot! With each step that thou 
advancest towards the mirror, the image will be- 
come fainter, and shouldst thou approach too near, 
it will vanish away entirely.” 

Thus warned, he resumed the situation, but his 
agitation was so excessive, that he was obliged 
to lean on the arm of the philosopher for support, 
while from time to time he uttered incoherent 
expressions of wonder, delight and lamentation. 
“°Tis she! ’tis she! even as she looked while 
living! How beautiful she is! Miriam, my 
child, canst thou not speak tome? By heaven, 
she moves! she smiles! Oh, speak to me a sin- 
gle word! or breathe, or sigh! Alas! all’s silent 
—dull and desolate at this heart! Again that 
smile !—that smile, the remembrance of which 
a thousand winters have not been able to freeze 
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the heart! Old man, it is vain to hold me! I 
must—I will clasp her !” 

As he uttered the last words, he rushed franti- 
cally towards the mirror—the scene represented 
within it faded away—the cloud gathered again 
over its surface—and the stranger sunk senseless 
to the earth. 

W hen he recovered his consciousness, he found 
himself in the arms of Agrippa, who was chafing 
his temples. and gazing on him with looks of 
wonder and fear. He immediately rose on his 
feet, with restored strength, and, pressing the 
hand of his host, he said, ‘* Thanks, thanks, for 


thy courtesy and thy kindness, and for the sweet | 


but painful sight which thou hast presented to 
my eyes.” As he spoke these words, he puta 
purse into the hands of Cornelius, but the latter 
returned it, saying, ‘“‘ Nay, nay, keep thy gold, 
friend. I know not, indeed, that a Christian man 
dare take it: but be that as it may, I shall esteem 
myself sufficiently repaid if thou wilt tell me who 
thou art.” 

“Behold!” said the stranger, pointing to a 
large historical picture which hung on the left 
hand of the room. 

‘I see,” said the philosopher, “an exquisite 
work of art, the production of one of our earliest 
artists, resembling our Saviour carrying his 
cross,” 

*« But look again!” said the stranger, fixing his 
keen dark eyes intently on him, and pointing to 
a figure on the left hand of his pictufe. 

Cornelius gazed, and saw a wonder that he had 
not observed before—the extraordinary resem- 
blance which this figure bore to the stranger, of 
whom, indeed, it might be said to be a portrait. 

“That,” said Cornelius, with an emotion of 
horror, “is intended to represent the unhappy 
infidel who smote the divine Sufferer for not walk- 
ing faster, and was therefore condemned to walk 
the earth himself, until the period of the Sufierer’s 
second coming.” 

“Tis I! ’tis I!” exclaimed the stranger; and 
rushing out of the house, rapidly disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he hac 
been conversing with The Wandering Jew. 


CLAUDINE, THE FORSAKEN; 
OR, THE PEASANT GIRL OF LAUSANNE. 


There is a nameless change come o’er that face, 
\_ A fading off of beauty and of grace; 

Like a sad spirit on some haunted ground, 

She glides with melancholy step around. 

Fain would she with her usual tasks employ 

The hours devoted to a dreamy joy ; 

Fain would she, while apart and sad she stands, 

Ply the quick needle with those listless hands ; 

But with that needle’s point she only traces 

A name, which soon the falling tear effaces! 

Silent she sits—a little space apart, 

Brooding o’er thoughts deep treasured in her heart! 


I was proceeding leisurely along the vine and 
flower-banked road leading to Lausanne, and 
within a trifling distance of it, when my attention 
was attracted by the pale and care-worn figure of 
a young girl, who, apparently overcome and ex- 
hausted by exertion, had fallen to the ground, 
wherefrom a boy, of about ten years of age, was 
attempting to raise her; but the strength of the 
little fellow was not equal to the task, and, as I 
approached, he turned his eyes toward me im- 











| ploringly, and without saying a word, made a 
| most powerful appeal to my compassion. The 
little fellow was too timid to ask for assistance, 
| and I needed not the asking, for, observing the 
condition of the poor girl, I ran toward her, and 
| in another moment she was again upon her feet, 
|and leaning upon the shoulder of the boy, too 
| feeble a prop to support her. The girl thanked 
|me as well as she was able, and the boy also 
| added, that heaven had sent me to save his sister 
| from perishing on the highway. ‘‘ Ob,” said he, 
and his eyes sparkling with gratitude, ‘ poor 
Claudine would have died but for you !” 

“Will Claudine accept of my assistance, in 
conducting her into the town,” said I, adding, 
‘Lean upon me, my poor girl, I am better able 
to support your fragile form.” 

Claudine murmured her thanks, and accepting 
of my proffered service, we entered Lausanne to- 
gether. 

The boy conducted us to a small but neat cot- 
tage where he stopped, and observed “ this is our 
home, sir,” and then calling for his parents, two 
happy and generous-looking creatures came out, 
and with tears and outcries embraced their dying 
child, and led her into the cottage. They were 
all too much occupied with themselves to heed 
me, and as I did not wish to be overwhelmed 
with their gratitude, I silently glided away. 

** Alas!” I exclaimed mentally, “here is life 
in all its mingled brilliancy and gloom. Happy 
parents, miserable child!” There was something 
in the demeanor of the girl that led me to believe 
that she was the victim of unrequited affection. 
I don’t know what it was, but I could not dispos- 
sess myself of the notion; and it gave rise to a train 
of reflections which continued to occupy my 
mind until I arrived at my inn. 

As I passed the house with Claudine upon my 
arm, I had noticed my good hostess looking out 
upon us; so, when I entered, I made inquiry for 
the good woman of the inn, and, when she came, 
asked of her whether she could give me any in- 
formation concerning the girl she had seen me 
with. 

«‘No,” said the hostess, “but I believe her 
name’s Claudine, and that her parents are poor, 
but creditable people enough.” 

** And what is the occasion of Claudine’s ill- 
| ness ?” 
| Oh, some love stuff, I believe,” replied mine 
hostess, in such a tone and with such an air, that 
had I been more curious about Claudine’s history 
| than I was, I would not for all the world have 
heard it from such lips. They scandalized hu- 
| manity. 

“Go thy ways, my good woman,” said I, and 
the good woman, who seemed only to require 4 
hint to turn her back, departed with alacrity. 

So! Claudine is Love’s victim! The spoiler, 
perhaps, hath desolated heart and soul! ‘Tis 
melancholy to see blighted love in halls of state, 
but deeper, muchi deeper is the grief when the ob- 
ject is of the lowly, who, having not the means 
to mingle in the world’s gayeties, and seek conso- 
lation in the thousand pleasures that are to be 
purchased by those who can afford to buy, look 
for gratification only in the fields and groves, 
among birds and flowers and tinkling rills, where- 
in Nature stands revealed in her pure gory, and 
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whose voice makes the sad heart sadder, because 
of her own perfect purity, against which the 
grossness of the best of mortal clay shows vilely. 

I was desirous of knowing more of Claudine, 
but I would not hear it from my hostess. I could 
not endure to hear human misery turned into a 
jest, and the finest feelings of humanity ridiculed 

y one who evidently never possessed them, and 
was not able to appreciate them. 

In the course of the following day, I rambled 
again about the spot where I had seen Claudine ; 
but Claudine came not. My hopes were all in 
vain,’ and I returned toward my inn. Within a 
short distance of the town, however, I perceived 
the girl’s brother turn from a narrow pathway 
into the road before me. I hailed him, and the 
little fellow run toward me, and with tears in 
his eyes exclaimed, “Oh, sir, why did you go 
away last night; we all wanted to thank you for 
what you had done for poor Claudine.” 

Indeed, my little friend,” said I, ‘* my heart is 
already rewarded for any service I may have ren- 
dered. But how is Claudine ?” 

“Oh, very bad, sir, very bad. We do not 
think she will ever rise from her bed again. She 
can take no nourishment, and is very restless un- 
less our parents are at her side, blessing and for- 
giving her, and supplicating heaven’s mercy !” 

* She is unhappy then ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; all her illness was through M. 
Frederic.” 

* And who is M. Frederic 2” 

“Oh, he is now the owner of the estate our 
cottage stands upon; but he was not so once; 
when his uncle lived he was plain Frederic, and 
everybody says that a better lad never lived. He 
courted Claudine, sir.” 

* And having betrayed her, scorns her!—God 
of heaven! what beings there are wearing thy 
likeness !” 

“When his uncle died,” continued the boy, 
“everybody thought he would have married 
Claudine, but he became acquainted with rich 
people, and they drew him from our humble cot- 
tage, and then he left the place, without even a 
farewell to poor sister; and now she is dying.” 

There was a history in the boy’s few waste, a 
history of honest unsuspecting love, and cruel 
treachery. Oh, that man can be so infamous as 
to blight the fairest of life’s flowers, and turn the 
warm and innocent heart into a gloomy sepulchre ! 
Can there be thought—can there be he songs 
there be soul in him who thus makes the heart 
desolate, and despairing? The victim, once in- 
hocent, once happy, o’erpowered by misery, 
ee her breath and dies; and he the betrayer— 

er destroyer, flourishes! But whither does his 
career lead him? Life is only a span ; and though 
the wicked triumph therein, their triumph is but 
for the moment—the reward of the sufferer is 
eternal ! 

[felt an inclination to see Claudine once more. 
I was anxious about her fate, and that she should 
have proper attendance. As the boy repeated his 
ee of sorrow that I had gone away so 
suddenly on the previous evening, I promised 
him that I would call again on the inowing day. 
“Oh will you,” said the little fellow. “ We 
shall be so pleased to see you. And I know it 
wil¥give Claudine pleasure too.” 





True to my promise, on the following mornin 
I entered the humble cottage of the parents o 
Claudine. The boy and the mother were there, 
the father was out, pursuing his occupation. The 
poor woman overwhelmed me with thanks, and 
said that Claudine had asked for me many times. 
“She would have died upon the cold road, but 
for you,” said the good woman. 

Presently 1 was conducted to Claudine’s cham- 
ber. The hapless girl lay upon her small pallet ; 
the scene was silent and solemn. Across the 
latticed window the vine tree threw its foliage, 
screening the chamber from the intrusion of the 
sunbeams. Everything was remarkable for its 
neatness and order in the place. Claudine fixed 
her eyes upon me as I entered; presently the 
were suffused with tears. I sat down by her bed- 
side. ‘ And how is Claudine to-day,” said I. 

She closed her eyes for a moment, and motion- 
ed with her head to signify that her case was 
hopeless; and then she put her hand forth, and 
taking mine within hers, endeavored to raise it to 
her lips, but her strength was not sufficient, and 
her hand fel! to her side. She sighed at this in- 
dication of her debility, but I spoke to her in 
words of consolation and hope, and endeavored 
to encourage her to thoughts of life and happi- 
ness. But all hope seemed to have fled from her, 
save that which she had in heaven. 

In the course of the morning, she was able to 
speak to me and I found that her greatest fear 
was that her prayers were not heard on High. 
*« How can a sinner like myself,” murmured she, 
** hope to be heard, or have a prayer received.” 

I endeavored to assure her of the great mercy 
of the Creator, and succeeded at length in calm- 
ing her mind, ‘and removing her apprehension. 
It was then that she mentioned Frederic. I had 
abstained from naming her betrayer, fearful of 
the consequences ; but now she spoke of him 
with composure. ‘I forgive him,” she said, 
‘for the misery he has brought upon me. I for- 
give him, deeply though he has wronged me, and 
if I dared I would breathe a prayer to heaven for 
him; for surely he must need our prayers!” And 
then she clasped her hands, and her lips moved 
as if supplicating a pardon for her betrayer. 

Atthis moment, a loud outcry was heard below. 
The brother of Claudine, who had remained there, 
called for his parent to come down, and his cries 
were mingled with an exclamation oft repeated in 
atone of great agony and exhaustion, “ Am I 
too late!’ 

‘“* Gracious heaven! that voice !” exclaimed the 
mother of the dying girl, and before I had time 
to make inquiry as to the matter, the poor woman 
had left the room, and presently I heard her en- 
deavoring to prevent some one from ascending 
the stairs. The intruder uttered but one sentence, 
and that was in a tone as if his whole heart and 
soul were absorbed in the question, ‘* Am I too 
late /” 

The effort of the stranger to enter was too 
strong to be resisted, and ina moment a pale man 
exhausted and covered with dust, rushed into the 
room, and as he entered, he repeated his cry, 
«* Am I too late” Alas! the heart-stricken Clau- 
dine had recognized the well-known voice and 
features of her betrayer, and had fallen back 
upon her bed, and there she lay, seemingly life- 
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less; her lips were white, and quivered not, and 
her hand was cold and powerless. The frenzied 
youth fell on his knees at the bed-side, and in a 
frantic tone, supplicated heaven to restore her to 
him, whom he still loved, and to whom he was 
desirous of making reparation. He had been led 
away from virtue and truth by the pleasures 
which his fortune commanded ; but having proved 
their hollowness, he had returned, like the wea- 
ried dove from its wanderings over the dreary 
waste of the world, to the ark of his happiness, 
the heart and home of Claudine. 

Frederic believed the maiden to be really dead, 
and he gave himself np to despair. But I per- 
ceived that she was only overcome by the sudden 
shock of his appearance, and requested him to 
restrain his emotions, while I and the good mo- 
ther endeavored to restore Claudine. Our efforts 


And happiness was in store for them, full, true 
and enviable happiness. I continued at Lausanne 
till after their wedding. I saw the beautiful 
Claudine, she whom I had rescued from perishing 
by the road side, and whom I had seen almost in 
the very arms of death, give her hand to the pen- 
itent Frederic. I heard her murmur the words 
that united them forever, and my heart involunta- 
rily ejaculated a prayer to heaven for their pros- 
perity. 

My best wishes were realized. I paid a visit 
to Frederic and Claudine a twelvemonth after- 
ward, and I found them still the same, happy 
beings as they were upon their wedding day. 
Frederic the tender husband, and Claudine the 
devoted wife. Their every wish was gratified. 
The earth to them was a Paradise ; they dwelt in 
a Heaven of Love' 





soon produced the desired effect. Claudine awak- | 


ened in the world. 
inquiringly, as if in search of some object she had 
beheld in a dream, and when her eyes rested upon 
the drooping penitent at her feet, she gazed at 
him for a moment with fixed expression, and then 
her emotion vented itself in tears. 

“Claudine, Claudine, forgive me! Oh, forgive 
me!” cried the youth, in a tone of passionate 
emotion. 

“IT have nothing to forgive,” murmured the 
girl; ‘‘ my heart has already made peace with all 
on earth. My thoughts are now for my own 
peace with heaven!” 

“Bless thee! Bless thee, Claudine! 
oh, live, for happiness and me !” 

‘Hush, hush !” whispered Claudine, “ breathe 
not a sound of earthly passion now. It is too 
late !? . 

“Oh, no! heaven will surely spare thee, to 
bless my love.” 

‘Tt is too late,’ 
me, leave me, I pray. 
longer to tarry in the world, and I would fix my 
thoughts on my soul’s peace hereafter ! 

Depart—depart I pray thee, for the drear 
Last hour of life is passing o’er me ; 

I cannot yield my breath, if thou art near 
To bid me live for thee! 

But come when [ am dead, 

No terror shall be pictured on my face, 


I shall lie calm, on my last mortal bed, 
Without one passion’s trace ! 


*« No! oh, no' shrieked the lover. You 
must not—shall not die ;” and springing up with 
wild emotion, he left the room. 

He was not long absent, and returned bringing 
a medical attendant of repute, who, on discover- 
ing the circumstances of the case, ordered Fred- 
eric to leave the house. The ‘lover was aston- 
ished; but the doctor was imperative. ‘ She 
may recover,” he said, “ but every moment that 
you remain here serves to increase her disorder. 
The lover then departed, and for three weeks he 
came not near Claudine. Still he hovered about 
her cottage, and felt happy if he could catch the 
tones of her voice, while standing at the stairs’- 
foot. The skill of the physician had so far suc- 
ceeded, that, at the end of the pesiod we have 
named, Frederic and Claudine met. And oh, what 
a meeting was that! Claudine had been rescued 
from the embraces of death, to enjoy the love of 
him who had been rescued from the snares of the 
world! 


Live, 


5) 


repeated Claudine. ‘* Leave 


She looked around the room, | 


[ have buta few moments | 


| FLORENCE PRESERVED; OR, THE FEAR- 


| FUL PAS. 


A TALE OF ARTIFICIAL LIFE, 


In the solitude of his library, immersed in object- 
less thought, and gazing on vacancy, the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Blazonfield was standin 

| with his back to the fire. Erect and lofty soul 
his Lordship, with his legs apart, and a coat-tail 
reposing on either arm. 

How long the noble Earl’s reverie might have 
lasted, it is as impossible as it is bootless to say. 
He was suddenly roused from it by a cautious tap 

/at the door, in answer whereto he condescended 
| to say—‘* Come in.” 

A livered domestic noiselessly and reverently 

| approached, bearing a three-cornered note on a 
| silver salver. The Earl of Blazonfield, with his 
| usual deliberation, opened and read it; and then, 
in a stately tone, said to the menial—* Inform 
her Ladyship that I am at leisure.” The man, 
with a low obeisance, withdrew. 

The communication which his lordship had 
thus received was from his noble countess, who 
had dispatched it from her boudoir to solicit that 
she might be allowed to intrude on her Lord’s 
privacy for a few moments. 
| The earl received his lady on her entrance into 
| the library with the most dignified courtesy, po- 
litely begging her to be seated. With the usual 
acknewledgments, she acceded to the civil re- 
quest. 

«And now,” said the nobleman, “ may I be 
permitted to ask your ladyship’s pleasure ?” 

** Pardon me, my lord,”’ answered lady Blazon- 
field, ‘‘ the occasion which has compelled me to 
seek your lordship is aught but plausible.” 

‘‘How, my lady!” the earl had nearly ex- 
claimed ; but he was not certain whether she was 
serious or joking—or, if joking, whether or not 
she was taking that liberty at hisexpense. The 
expression of his surprise, therefore, was simply 
physiognomical. 

** Lord Blazonfield,” said the countess, ‘‘ I have 
to request your perusal of this document ;” and 
she handed him a letter. Her lips, as she spoke, 
were rather compressed, and her voice slightly 
indicated subdued emotion. ' 

His lordship, with a magnificent bow, received 
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the missive ; and then, with his double eye-glass, 
proceeded to inspect the envelope. Having done 
so, he observed, turning his eyes on her ladyship 
—<This, I perceive, is addressed to the lady 
Florence.” 

“To your lordship’s and my eldest daughter,” 
said the countess, quietly, but with stern empha- 
sis. ‘ Read it, lord Blazonfield. The seal, you 
will perceive, is broken.” 

The earl, resuming his eye-glass, brought it to 
bear upon the interior of the epistle. Its con- 
tents must have moved him powerfully; for as 
the first line met his sight, he gave an actually 
perceptible start. As he read on, too, his eyes 
expanded, and his eyebrows rose, until they had 
reached the highest degree of dilatation and alti- 
tude of which they were respectively capable. 
In this state of countenance, with the eye-glass 
evidently trembling in one hand, and the letter in 
the other, he stood, when he had done reading, 
and gazed upon lady Blazonfield, whose flashing 
orbs met his enlarged ones, while a decided frown 
ruffled her brow of marble. 

Well might the letter have agitated the lofty 
pair; for it began with “ My dearest Florence,” 
and ended with ‘“ Everlastingly Yours—Alfred 
Bailey.” Intermediate between these portions of 
it, there was actually a proposal of marriage ! 

«Where found you this, my lady ?” demanded 
the thunderstruck peer. 

“In the Conservatory,” replied the peeress, 
“where I have every reason to believe it was 
this morning dropped, after having been the ob- 
ject of the most objectionable meditations.” 

So far was the noble earl carried away by his 
feelings, that he actually gave utterance to as 
many as two or three of those ejaculations in 
which ordinary persons express themselves when 
excited. It was awful to behold the nobleman 
thus sunk in the father. But suddenly a bright 
thought crossed his brain—if we may attribute 
so common an organ to such a nobleman as his 
lordship—and he exclaimed, “ Lady Blazonfield, 
itis possible that this may be a hoax.” 

“ A hoax, my lord,” replied the countess, “ do 
you conceive that anybody could have such pre- 
sumption ?” 

“Ts not that,” said his lordship, “ more proba- 
ble than a supposition so derogatory as any gther 
would be to our daughter ?” 

“True,” assented lady Blazonfield. 

_ “We can decide this point at once.” So say- 
ing, the earl dispatched a domestic to request the 
attendance of lady Florence in the library. ‘ She 
is not yet aware,” continued the nobleman “that 
~ = of Dumfries has made proposals for her 

n » 

“We will therefore,” said lady Blazonfield, 
” begin by announcing that circumstance to her.” 
_ “ Herreception of that intelligence in a becom- 
ing spirit will prove that our apprehensions were 
unfounded,” observed his lordship. 

“Truly!” exclaimed the indignant countess. 
But here entered the lady Florence. 

“Florence,” said his lordship, addressing his 

eautiful daughter, “I have to apprize you of a 
distinguished honor which has been conferred 
upon our family.” 

“You don’t say so! How, papa?” inquired 

lively Florence. 





‘In your person, Florence. You are to know 
that no less an individual than his Grace the Duke 
of para has formally solicited your hand.” 

“I wish his Grace may getit,” was the r 
of Florence. pm eply 

The earl stared considerably on hearing these 
words. A peculiarity in their tone seemed to 
puzzle him. ‘“ Yes;’ he pursued. “ Of course 
you wish hemay get it. Sodol. The proposal 
of his Grace, then, is accepted.” 

** My Lord,” said Florence, “ you misunder- 
stand me.” 

«« Hey ?—W hat?—How !” ejaculated her noble 
father. 

*‘T won’t have the Duke of Dumfries,” said 
the high-born, but plain-spoken young lady. 

* Lady Florence Blazonfield!” exclaimed the 
countess, with horror. 

«Not have the Duke of Dumfries!” echoed 
the earl, as soon as he could recover his utterance. 
« The oldest duke in the peerage !” 

“Old enough,” said the lady Florence, “to 
stand toward me in your venerated relationship.” 

The earl folded his arms, and assumed.a look 
of stern majesty. The countess rose from her 
chair, and holding it at arm’s length surveyed her 
daughter scornfully from top to toe. 

*«« Florence !” cried his lordship at length, in an 
awful voice, “are you acquainted with the au- 
thor of this production?’ And he handed her 
the fatal billet. 

She was silent, and hung her head. 

“Very well, very well!” gasped the earl. His 
face, as he spoke, turned ghastly pale; while that 
of the countess assumed the semblance of the 
Gorgon. 

«Who is he?” demanded lord Blazonfield in 
a guttural vale. 

« An artist,” answered Florence. 

The countess positively screamed, and sank 
down in her chair. The earl actually swore, 
and his face became carnation. 

«« Anartist,” pleaded the daughter, “ buta very, 
very rising one. So nobleminded—and oh, so 
handsome !” 

The noble parents yelled in concert so audibly, 
that it is much to be feared they were heard by 
some of the domestics. By a great effort they 
mastered their feelings; when the earl, in a tone 
of dreadful calmness, commanded his daughter to 
retire. The weeping girl obeyed. 

This was too much for the earl to stand; so he 
sat down, and leant his forehead on his hand. 


The countess—must it be confessed ?—actually 
cried. 
| bled a common couple who had just had an ex- 


For a while the noble pair almost resem- 


ecution put into their house. Fearful must have 
been the sufferings which could have made them 
thus far forget themselves. 

Why record their incoherent expressions of 
distraction ? 

« What”—wildly asked the countess at last, 
‘“* what—what can have possessed her ?” 

The earl pondered. ‘“ Really,” he replied, after 
a pause, and as if the idea were somewhat con- 
soling, ‘‘ I almost think she must be deranged.” 

‘«« Let us hope she is,” said the lady mother. 

“No doubt of it,” declared lord Blazonfield. 
At all events she must be put instantly under re- 
straint.” 
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Her ladyship assented; and they instantly sat 
down to concoct a letter to the family physician 
to require his instant attendance In the mean- 
time a footman who had been listening to the 
conversation through the key-hole, ran and told 
every word of it to Florence’s waiting-maid, who 
lost no time in retailing it, with divers embellish- 
ments relative to strait-waistcoats and loss of 
hair, to her young mistress. 

The letter having been finished, the earl went 
for a ride, and the countess sought the apartment 
of her daugeter, to see what could yet be done 
with her. But the bird was flown. Judge of her 
horror, indignation, fury! But what must have 
been the feelings of this noble family, when after 
a week’s ineffectual pursuit of the fugitive, they 
received from her a letter signed “F. Barney !” 
The letter implored but despaired of forgiveness; 
and admitted that the writer and her husband had 
nothing to depend upon but their own exertions. 
And then followed a terribly mysterious passage 
wherein the high accomplishments—duly ac- 
knowledged—which had formed part of her edu- 
cation, were hinted at as contemplated sources of 
revenue. What in the name of everything 
dreadful could this mean? In a few days the 
mystery was solved. A fashionable morning 
journal contained the following announcement : 

*¢ It is rumored that the danseuse, Madame Bai- 
ley, who will shortly make her début, is the eld- 
est daughter of a distinguished member of the 
—— Such, at least, is the on dit which has 

een biazoned by Fame amid the circles of Ton.” 

At the same time the earl received a communi- 
cation from a certain quarter, which convinced 
him that, in the words of another illustrious 
member of the peerage, Madame Bailey was 
Lady Florence, “ and no mistake.” 

To say that the earl went nearly mad, would 
be to use strong language of a peer. To say 
that he and the countess called their daughter all 
kinds of names, would be to rake up what had 
much better be forgotten. His lordship took legal 
advice ; but, alas! his daughter had come of age, 
and was her own mistress. 

Ah, that his lordship had but sifted the matter 
a little further! He might have found that the 
ay a was a fiction—a ruse, priginating from 
the family. Weonly say he might. But 





aile 
the possibility of the idea never occurred to him. 
Can the noble lord be blamed, if, under these 
trying circumstances, he sacrificed his indignation 
in order to save appearances, and did what though 


most kind was also most expedient? Acting un- 
der the advice of several noble, right reverend, 
and gallant friends, he consented to buy Lady 
Florence off her engagement, (paying the money 
for the purpose through her husband,) and to 
allow hera lapdosne maintenance. Healso pro- 
cured a high government situation for Mr. Bailey, 
and got him returned for a borough under his 
control ; so that what with all this, and having a 
good coat of arms found for him at the Heralds’ 
College, he contrived to convert him into a decent- 
ly aristocratic son-in-law. 

** Matters,” reflected the earl, ‘‘ might have 
been worse. Let us be thankful that his name is 
not Muggins.” 

The paragraph in the morning paper was con- 
tradicted authoritatively ; and there is every pro- 





bability that lady Florence and Mr. Bailey, hav- 
ing thus comfortably married, will live happily 
all the rest of their lives. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, have just published Tar 
JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN CrursER, edited by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. From what we have read of this book, and 
from the know ability of the editor, we judge it to be a work 
of uncommon interest and merit. It comprises sketches of 
the Canaries, the Cape de Verds, Liberia, Madeira, Sierra 
Leone, and other places of interest on the west coast of Af- 
rica. That portion of the book which treats of the condition 
and prospects of Liberia, is free from partizan bias. The au- 
thor has written without prejudice or prepossession, and con 
sequéntly may not entirely please either the friends or ene- 
mies of that colony. This work is a rare addition to the 
“ Library.” 

LETTERS FROM ITALY, by J.T. Headly. Several of these 
letters we read as they occasionally appeared in the columns 
of one of our public journals, and were at the time strongly 
impressed with their merit. They are now collected and 
published in a neat volume, which forms one of the most in- 
teresting books of travel through that beautiful country 
(Italy) that we have ever read. 

Taes: by Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Poe has acquired the repu- 
tation ofa powerful and vigorous writer, though occasionally 
delighting in biting sarcasm and highly-strained and unrea- 
sonable criticism. But in this instance he has given the pub- 
lic a pleasant volume of tales rather above the medium of 
that style of writing, each one of which possesses the power 
of holding the reader to the end—tales of absorbing interest. 
By and bye, however, we shall take the liberty of pointing 
out aclose similarity of the main incident in the “‘ Gold Bug” 
with another ina story published some years ago called “The 
Pirate’s Treasure.” 

The above books from Wiley & Putnam, are printed on 
white paper, with new type, and are highly creditable speci- 
mens of typography. 

Barnes's Notes, Explanatory and Practical on the Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and to 
Philemon: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New York. 
The popularity of Barnes’s Notes renders all that we can say 
in recommendation of them, superfluous. To the clergy and 
theologians they must be invaluable. 

The same house has also published the following works: 

Tue Hoty Coat or TREVEs, and the new German Catho- 
lic Church—A curious and highly interesting work that will 
be eagerly sought for by every churchman and church-scho- 
lar. 

Copetann’s Dictionary oF MEDICINE, No. 9.—A work of 
immense talent and great information—one of the best ofits 
kind ever issued frormthe American press. The present num- 
ber completes the first volume of 1252 pages. 


ILLUMINATED B1BLE, No. 30, with many very beautiful en- 
gravings. . 

WeEstwarp Ho!—A cheap edition of this popular novel of 
Paulding’s— number 11 of the Library of Select Novels. 

Treasury oF History, No.6, Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton 
street. This number concludes the reign of James I. of Eng- 
land, and VII. of Scotland, showing the good effects arising 
from a union of the two kingdoms, and is continued down to 
the rise of the house of Orange, in the person of William lil. 
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